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NOTES ON VASES IN PHILADELPHIA 



In A.J. a. IX, 1906, pp. 170 f.. Professor Bates published an 
important amphora with the signature of the new potter, Meno, 
scratched on the base. Professor Bates says that "no record 
has been kept of the place of finding," and apparently neither 
he nor Furtwangler {Sitzb. Mun. Akad. 1905, II, p. 259) was 
aware that the vase had been published by Noel des Vergers 
{ISEtrurie et Les Etrusques, III, p. 8, pi. IX), who states that 
it was found at Vulci. Noel des Vergers omits the signature 
of Meno, but an examination of the amphora itself convinced 
me that it was probably genuine. He also gives eight strings 
instead of the correct seven to Apollo's lyre and wrongly at- 
taches to the rear horse one of the ropes belonging to the front 
horse. 

The name ^kovOcov above the back of the rear horse does not 
occur elsewhere, but is possibly a corruption of BdvOo^. o-k 
might be for «:? just as we often find o-;]^ instead of xo' to rep- 
resent ^ and Ko- instead of x'^, and the use of o for a is com- 
mon.i Skonthon might be a genitive plural instead of a 
neuter singular or third declension masculine and refer to both 
horses. In that case the letters PES would refer to the leader, 
who was thought to be Rhesus by Noel des Vergers. The 
snow-white manes of the horses, the barbarian costume of the 
leader, and the fact that all the other figures on the vase are 
named, might favor that interpretation. But such costume is 
frequent (cf. Gerhard, Etr. und Kamp. Vasenbilder, pi. D, 2, 
where two men, carrying two spears apiece and wearing the 
same costume as the man on the Meno vase, are each leading a 
horse like the rear one on the Meno vase, which shows that such 

1 Cf. Jeschonnek, De nominihus quae Graeci pecudibus doniesticis indi- 
derunt, pp. 38, 39, where the form Tlxivdo^ occurs; Kretschmer, Die Griechi- 
schen Vaseninschriften, pp. 118, 179, 180, 181. 
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a figure is not necessarily Rhesus ; cf . Michaelis, Der Parthenon, 
pi. IX, 8, 19; XIII, 117). It might be worn by a mere 
ephebus. Moreover, a careful scrutiny of the surface of the 
vase revealed no traces of letters after PE^, and if Rhesus 
were meant, we should expect PE$0$, or PE$0. I saw also 
no clear traces of any letters before P and Bates' reading, 
K]/o^?, which he refers to one of the horses, seems to me un- 
likely, since horses did not come from Crete. It seems to me 
probable that Skonthon refers to one horse and that -pr}<: is the 
end of the name of the other, since it is the tendency of ceramic 
inscriptions, with few exceptions, to have the bottom of the 
letters toward the figures to which they refer (cf. Chicago 
Studies in Classical Philology, I, p. 121). Furtwangler sug- 
gested "A/377?, but I prefer ^e'pr)<}, since this name occurs along 
with B<dv9o<; on a vase in the Campana Collection (II, 60). 

Bates says (^A.J.A. IX, 1905, p. 178) that the vase must be 
dated about 510-500 B.C., because the dotted theta is used. But 
ceramic inscriptions do not follow the laws of lapidary inscrip- 
tions. The usual form of theta on all black-figured and red- 
figured ware is dotted. On the Frangois vase, which is dated 
certainly before 550 B.C. and by some as early as 575 B.C., 
there are ten cases of the dotted theta, and only two of the 
cross-barred. On the Theseus cylix of Euphronius both forms 
occur. There is no reason, then, why the Meno vase should 
not be dated as early as 525 B.C., especially in view of the 
many similarities with the work of Andocides, who flourished 
about 540 or 530 B.C. In fact, Klein {Vasen mit Meistersigna- 
turen, p. 189) assigned the vase to Andocides, although 
Norton (A.J.A. XI, 1896, p. 4) and Six (_Gaz. Arch. 1888, 
p. 196) did not. The shape, the ivy-leaf pattern on the 
handles, the palmettes below them, the black rays, the orna- 
mental designs about the panels, the horses and the attitude 
of their leader (not original with Meno, cf. A.Z. 1884, pi. XV; 
A.J.A. XI, 1896, pp. 2, 3, 5, 10, 11, 23), the overlaying of 
white and purple, the subjects painted, the fine folds of the 
drapery richly adorned with small crosses and showing the 
outline of the body, the delicately drawn patterns, the gesture 
of holding a flower, the awkward fingers of the upheld hands of 
Leto and Artemis, the general freedom and boldness of com- 
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position and delicacy of drawing resemble the work of An- 
docides (cf. A.J.A. XI, 1896, pp. 2, 11, and Jh. Oest. Arch. I. 
Ill, 1900, p. 71). Bates says, on Furtwangler's authority, that 
single lines are raised above the surface in Meno's work but not 
in that of Andocides. This is not the case, since these raised 
lines do occur in later vases of Andocides (cf . Jb. Arch. I. XIV, 
1899, pp. 157, 158). Hartwig even thinks that Andocides was 
the inventor of the instrument which produced them, whether 
a snipe's feather or a porcupine quill. It is possible that the 
Meno vase and the Andocides vases were painted by the same 
hand, since eVoteo-ei' does not necessarily mean that Meno was the 
painter, as Bates thinks. Nor do I believe, even if Meno was a 
painter as well as owner of the factory or potter, that he was an 
old man when he painted this vase. The wavering of the lines 
might be due to youth or inexperience as well as to old age. 
Nor does it seem to me likely, in view of the frequent occur- 
rence of the Attic name Meno, that this Meno was the grand- 
father of the Meno who accused Phidias. 

It may be worth while to add that the vase published by 
Professor Bates in Transactions, Dep. of Arch., Univ. of Penn. 
I, 1904, pp. 45 f., and ascribed to Amasis, is now labelled as a 
work of Execias. That the new label is correct is shown by 
the shape of the vase, the subject of the chief representation, 
the choice of decorative motives, and the style. This vase and 
the vase in the British Museum (cf. Wiener Vorlegebldtter, 
1889, pi. Ill, 3 c), which I have recently examined with care, 
are evidently by the same artist. The name Amasis on the 
latter must, therefore, be that of one of the negroes represented, 
not of the vase painter. 

In A.J.A. XI, 1907, pp. 429 f.. Professor Bates published 
an important Tyrrhenian amphora in Philadelphia. On one 
side (ibid. p. 434) is a "peculiar group consisting of two 
human figures standing between two sirens and apparently en- 
gaged in some sort of contest." Each holds a large circular 
object in his right hand, and between the two men is another 
round object decorated with four lines crossing in the middle. 
Professor Bates suggests a boxing match or a ball game or 
tennis match, or a dance, as Furtwangler did in Sitzb. Miln. 
AJcad. 1905, II, p. 256, but thinks this would not explain the 
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circular objects. The true explanation according to Professor 
Bates is that we have two discus-throwers. But the attitude 
of the figures seems to me very different from that of discus- 
throwers as we know them on other Greek vases, and the circu- 
lar objects do not look like the discus. The lifting of the right 
foot, the gesticulating with the raised left hand by each figure, 
and the general attitude, to my mind exclude such an interpreta- 
tion. The figures certainly seem to be executing a dance. But 
neither Professor Bates nor Furtwangler has thought of a 
dance in which the circular objects could be explained. Those 
held by the men Professor Bates took to be discuses and that 
between them he interpreted as a rosette. It is the only sepa- 
rate object of this kind on the vase and occupies a prominent 
position and differs from the rosette forming the end of the 
sphinx's tail (ibid., fig. 5, p. 436). Hence it is likely to be 
more than an ornamental rosette. It seems to me that the cir- 
cular objects are large balls of inflated leather and that we have 
a representation of the ancient ball dance, or sphaera, as it was 
named. Recall how Alcinous entertained Odysseus with the 
sphaera dance by two dancers (as on the Philadelphia vase), 
Halius and the pugilistic champion Laodamas. Note especially 
the words airo x^ovm vyjroa aep0el<:, and compare the attitude of 
the dancers on the vase. Cf. Od. VIII, 370 f. 

370 'AXxtVoos 8' 'AA.10V koi AaoSd/javra Kikevaev 
(jLOvvai 6p)(^<TcuT0ai, lirii <7<f>i(nv ov Tis tpiX,cv. 
01 o iTTcX ovv <7<j>aipav koA^v /xiTo. )^ep(Tlv eXovTO, 
TTOp^vpeqv, TTjv cr<l>Lv noA.v/8os irolrj<7£ 8ai<^pa)v, 
Trjv erepos piiTTarTKC ttotI vi^ea (TKioevra 

375 ihvoSai diriVo), 6 8' djro ^^^ovos v\j/6<t' depOel'S 

pTjlSlOii IXeOfXiO^KC, TTapOS ■TTOO'tV OuSaS IKOT^al. 

Cf. also Athenaeus, I, 14 d, opxw^i'i ^' etcrt irap' 'O/iijpm at 
(lev Tive; t&v Kv^to-rrjTijpav, at Be Sia t^? a-(^alpa'i. Pollux, IX, 
106, also refers to the same. 

If this interpretation is correct, the circular object between 
the two men is probably not a rosette but also a ball, such as 
often occurs on vases (cf. Reinach, RSpertoire des Vases Peints, 
II, 169, 191, 276, 285). On the crater in Naples (Reinach, op. 
dt. II, p. 169) the circular object has a cross pattern on it (not 
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to be seen in Reinach's drawing) and is shown to be a ball and 
not a rosette by the inscription "Irjo-dv (Reinach %Tj;<rav) /moi rav 
a-(l>lpav. The two balls in Baumeister, Denkmaler, fig. 633, 
exactly resemble that on the Philadelphia vase, and the three 
balls in the scene reproduced in Baumeister, op. cit. fig. 231, are 
similar. In any case, whether the object between the men is a 
rosette or a ball, I think it almost certain that the objects in 
the hands of the men are balls, and that we have here, so far as 
I know, the first illustration of the sphaera or ball dance on a 
Greek vase. 

In the Transactions, Dept. of Arch., Univ. of Penn. II, 1907, 
pp. 133 f.. Professor Bates publishes five red-figured cylices. 
On pp. 150, 151, figures 7 and 8 reproduce scenes from a vase, 
of which the present whereabouts is unknown to him. This 
cylix is in the Metropolitan Museum in New York. 

Professor Bates is to be congratulated on his excellent pub- 
lication of so many important and unique vases. It is because 
the vases are so important that I have thought it worth while 
to publish these notes. 

David M. Robinson. 

Johns Hopkins University. 

Noel des Vergers's notice of the Meno amphora was over- 
looked by me when I published the vase in 1905. His account 
covers about one-third of a page and is accompanied by a plate. 
Both the text and the plate contain a number of errors, and, as 
Dr. Robinson observes, the author did not perceive that the 
vase was signed. I may say here that there can be no question 
whatsoever as to the genuineness of the signature. The notice 
is, however, of importance as in it des Vergers gives Vulci as 
the place where the vase was found, and, furthermore, suggests 
what I am inclined to believe is the correct interpretation of the 
scene of the youth leading the two horses. He makes PE^ 
stand for Rhesus and explains the scene as Rhesus and his horses. 
It is true that we should expect PE^O^ or PE^O, but the glaze 
after the S is in as fine a state of preservation as when it was 
first put on and shows that no letter ever followed the S. As 
I stated when I published this vase, there is a break just in 
front of the P, and a small scratch looks as though it might be 
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part of a letter, perhaps the tail of a K. I now believe this to 
be part of the fracture. The glaze is slightly chipped in front 
of the break, but a careful reexamination of the place with a 
magnifying glass has convinced me that a * could not have 
stood there. In fact, not more than one letter can be lost. 
With the interpretation of PE^ settled, the other word $KONGON 
can hardly be anything else than ^avdStv, that is, a genitive 
plural, and it must refer to the two horses. As to the date, — 
my idea in calling attention to the dotted theta was intended 
as a straw to show which way the wind was blowing rather than 
as pointing to a fixed date. There is too great divergence 
in practice to make the employment, or the non-employment, of 
any letter a criterion for the accurate dating of a Greek vase. 
It is perhaps futile to argue about the artist's age because his 
lines betray a trembling hand ; but a trembling hand is surely 
characteristic of old age rather than of youth or inexperience. 
Moreover, the great beauty of the vase and the manifest skill 
of the painter certainly do not point to the inexperience of 
youth. 

In regard to the second vase mentioned by Dr. Robinson I 
may say that in my opinion it was painted by the same hand as 
the amphora in the British Museum (No. B 209) formerly 
attributed to Amasis because of the inscription upon it supposed 
to be his signature. At the time of publication I was inclined 
to believe this a genuine signature, and so assigned the amphora 
in Philadelphia to Amasis; but after I had had a chance to 
make a personal examination of the vase I changed my mind 
and relabelled the Philadelphia vase as being in the style of 
Execias. The word kMkSOS over the head of the Ethiopian 
attacked by Menelaus should perhaps be interpreted as a genitive 
'Afidaraxi for 'Afida-ecK. It is less likely to stand for the Ionic 
form 'Afida-109 (Hdt. II, 177) as the other names on the vase are 
Attic. If this suggestion is correct, the name Amasis appears 
on both vases; but the other part of the inscription on the 
amphora in the British Museum, that is the part which was once 
interpreted as iiroCr^aev, still remains to be elucidated. The 
Philadelphia vase, however, deserves attention as one of the 
finest examples of its style. 

My interpretation of the scene on the Tyrrhenian amphora as 
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discus-throwers is, no doubt, open to debate, but I think it can 
be said with certainty that the objects which the men are carry- 
ing are not balls. They are somewhat larger than the men's 
heads and are held as no one can possibly hold a large ball. 
Furthermore, I am sure, examination of the vase itself will con- 
vince Dr. Robinson that the object in the field is nothing but a 
rosette. 

William N. Bates. 

Univebsity of Pennsylvania. 



